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PROSPECTUS OF THE 
SCRIPTURAL INTERPRETER. 


NEW SERIES. 
E R. BROADERS, PUBLISHER, 
NO. 147 WASHINGION STREET, BOSTON. 

The present number commences a new volume of this 
Periodical. The purpose of the work and the character of 
its contents will be the same as heretofore. There will be 
no connexion with this and the preceding volumes except 
that the Translations and Expositions will be continued in 


re _ order, 

The object of this Publication will be to afford to Sunday 
School Teachers and Parents, and also to other Christians, 
facilities towards a right understanding and use of the Bibie, 
and particularly of the New Testament. It will contain 
translations of different passages and of whole books of the 
New Testament, with expositions and such critical and 
practical remarks as may be thought useful. It will also 
offer to the reader short essays on the nature of the scriptu- 
ral writings, their literary character, critical peculiarities, 
histoneal, biographical, and ecclesiascical uses and value. 
The work is not designed to be controversial nor deeply 
criti Notices of valuable books upon biblical literature, 
and translations and extracts from the works of eminent 
writers will occasionally form a part of the contents. 

It will continue to be edited by some of the members of 
the Theological School in Cambridge, assisted by the contri- 
butions of several distinguished clergymen. Every exertion 
will be used to secure an interest to the work, and likewise 
to provide for its regular and punctual publication. 

A large addition to the subscription list is still necessary 
to defray the cost of the publication, and it is hoped that 
those who approve of the plan will lend their assistance. 
Clergymen and others are respectfully requested to endeav- 
or as far ag their convenience will permit to increase its cir- 
culation. 

CONDITIONS. 


. The Scriptural Interpreter will be published on the 15th of 
if. Each number will contain 48 pages 12mo., handsomely 
printed —— paper and type, making two volumes a year of 288 
es each. 
II. Price two dollars per annum, to be paid in advance. 


IV. Any persons procuring five subscribers shall be entitled to: 


a sixth copy gratis. 
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GNOSTICISM. 145 


ON THE GNOSTIC PHILOSOPHY, AND ALLUSIONS TO IT IN 
THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


(Concluded. ) 


ILI. Allusions to Gnosticism in the New Testament. 

Some critics find traces of the Gnostics in almost 
every page of the New Testament, while others deny 
all allusions to their doctrines* The truth probably is 
that the apostles were obliged to contend with Gnosti- 
cism, and frequently exposed and condemned its lofty 
pretensions in their works. We should gather this 
from the writings themselves, even if we had not the 
testimony of the Fathers to this point. 

The great apostle to the Gentiles often alludes to 
these doctrines in terms of reproach. In the letters to 
Timothy who labored at Ephesus,—one of the strong 
holds of Gnosticism—-he directs the young pastor to 
‘charge some that they teach no other doctrine, nei- 
ther give heed to fables and endless genealogies which 
minister strife rather than godly edifying, which is in 
the faith.’ These fables, doubtless, relate to the doc- 
trines of the Gnostics, and the ‘endless genealogies’ 
to the emanation of Eons, and the stories about good 
and bad spirits. He condemns their doctrines, as well 


* Hammond’s commentary and paraphrase upon all the books of 
the New Testament. Herder Erlauterungen Zum N. T. Mo- 
sheim’s Erklarung &c. On the other side see C. C. Tittman ut 
supra. 

t See the authorities in Matter,vol. 1, p. 141, and De Wette Ein- 
leitung in N. T. § 107—109. &c. 
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146 GNOSTICISM. 


as their impious and anile fables, their ‘ profane bab- 
blings and oppositions of science, falsely so called.’ 
These oppositions of a pretended science can be no 
other than the antitheses of the Gnostics; the good and 
evil principle, the kingdom of light and darkness, and 
the bad and good spirits which constituted an impor- 
tant feature of all sects of the Gnostics, no less than of 
their predecessors.* 

In the Epistle to the Colossians, allusions are still 
more frequent. While false teachers were spreading 
among them their pretended science, and affecting to 
explain the counsels of the Most High, Paul assures 
the Christians that he had ‘not ceased to pray and to 
desire that they might be filled with a knowledge of his 
will in all wisdom and spiritual understanding.’ Oth- 
ers had spoken of an empire of darkness. Paul as- 
sures them they are made partakers of the inheritance 
of the saints in light. God has delivered them from 
the power of darkness, and translated them to the 
kingdom of the Son of his love. The Gnostics had 
declared the Logos to be the only-begotten, the only im- 
age ofthe Invisible. But Paul proclaims Christ the 
Chief of Creation, the head of the body, the being in 


* The doctrines of the Gnostics had taken deep root at Ephesus. 
In the second Epistle to Timothy, Pau! frequently recurs to this 
subject, and in the letter addressed to the church at Ephesus, he 
exhorts them strongly against being seduced ‘by vain teachers,’ 
and ‘ carried about by every wind of doctrine.’ The allusions to 
this system of philosophy are numerous in this Epistle. See Eph. 
chapters i. ii. and iii. at large; iv. 14, vi. 12, &c. 2d Timothy ii. 
14—16, 23, &c. 1 Timothy chapters i. and ii. Corinthus, one of 
the most noted of the precursors of Gnosticism, lived at Ephesus 
after his departure from Alexandria. 
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GNOSTICISM. 147 


whom the divine purposes were consummated, and in 
whom even the Pleroma of God dwelt.* The Gnostics 
professed to explain many mysteries which were kept 
secret from the world, But Paul informs them that 
they were instructed in all the mysteries of God, and 
that all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge, which 
had so long been hidden were opened to them. At 
the same time they were cautioned against a ‘ vain 
philosophy,’ and the deceptions of such as exhorted to 
the worship of angels, and intruded into those things 
which they had never seen.t 

The terms which the apostle employs to recall his 
scattered flock, are the same which the Gnostics used; 
the doctrines he opposes are theirs, and the whole 
structure of the argument is closely similar to that 
which Clement of Alexandria used in a controversy 
with the Gnostics, a century later. “ 

In the Epistle to Titus, Paul exhorts him to contend 
against the ‘vain talkers’ and deceivers; men who 
pretended to know God, but whose words proved the 
falsity of the pretence. ‘ Foolish questions ’ and gene- 
alogies he was instructed to avoid. By these terms the 


* See Colossians chapter i. 9, 18—16, 26. ii. 3—8—11, &c, In 
these and many other instances, Paul makes use of the common 
phraseology of the Gnostics. 

t Colossians i. and ii. 

t The commentators, with only here and there an exception, 
have understood this language to apply to the Gnostics, and have 
only divided upon the question of the sect to which they refer. 
But this is soon set at rest when we recollect that the New Tes- 
tament was written before the formation of distinct sects, or the 
establishment of regular schools. 
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doctrine of these inflated philosophers was doubtless 
meant.* 

When the original apostles of Jesus had gone to 
their master, Christianity, which was so far in advance 
of that age of doubt and licentiousness, gradually de- 
scended to the level of the times. 

John, who outlived all his fellow-disciples, had the 
misfortune to witness this gradual corruption of the 
Christian faith. When he saw his brethren lending an 
ear to the seductions of false doctrine, the heart of the 
holy man was moved within him, and rebukes of this 
vain philosophy became more numerous in his writings 
than in all the rest of the New Testament. 

Near the end of the first century, A. C., John wrote 
his Gospel, apparently intending, among other objects, 
to resist the doctrines of the Gnostics, who, at that 
time, must have been numerous at Ephesus, his home, 
since, thirty or forty years later, we find several of 
their schools established in that city. 

In the introduction to his Gospel, he controverts the 
Gnostics by making several statements in opposition to 
their doctrines and by vindicating the claims of Christi- 
anity to truth. For this purpose he makes use of the 
language of the Gnostics and opposes Christian truths 
to their unfounded assertions.| The philosophers, as 


* The Epistle to the Hebrews is full of allusions to this sect, 
but the limits of this article forbid any remarks upon particular 
passages. 

t Several of the ancients attribute this polemic character to the 
Gospel of John. Irenaeus says he wrote against the errors of Co- 
rinthus and of the followers of Nicholas. See Irenaeus cont. 
Haeres. Lib. iii. c. xi. § 1. Hieronymus de Vis. illust. cap. ix. 
Without the assistance of such an hypothesis it is impe sible to ac- 
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has been before remarked, placed a series of beings 
between the Deity and the world of matter, and by 
making them the instruments of creation and Provi- 
dence, they virtually excluded the Supreme Being of all 
direct agency in the government of the world. Against 
this doctrine the Evangelist seriously contends. The 
Gnostics declared, that in the beginning God existed 
alone, when there was no Logos. But, says John, the 
Logos was in the beginning; this attribute is not a be- 
ing distinct from God, but it is God, All things were 
made by God, and not by the Demiurgos, as they pre- 
tend. Ife was not a separate being from God, it was 
in God. This Life was also the Light of men, i. e. the 
enlivening and enlightening power is the same, is God. 
That light has been shining ever since the world be» 
gan, though the darkness of men’s minds prevented it 
from being comprehended. At length John was sent 
to bear witness of this ever-shining light; he was not 
himself that light, as some pretend,——but came to pre- 
pare for a more full manifestation of it. This light of 
God’s providence has ever been shining upon the 
world, but the world did not notice it, even those for 
whom it was intended, viewed it not, except a few, and 
to them it gave power to become the true sons of God 


count for the remarkable language of the beleved apostle in this 
introduction. He is not a philosopher, he does not undertake to 
demonstrate truth, nay, he seldom reasons, but his mind is fixed 
with that meditative contemplation of spiritual things, so remark- 
able in the oriental writers, and his heart overflows with love te 
God and love teman. The language of this introduction sounds 
Btrange in the mouth of such a writer. It cannot be accounted for 
except by allowing that he is employing the terms, and confuting 
the opinions of the Gnostics. See Matter ut supra vol. i. p. 154— 
157. See also Nerton’s Statement of Reasons, p, 229, sqq 
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To manifest this light more fully, the Logos, the diviné 
wisdom, benevolence and power was shown to us in a 
human form, which revealed the Grace and the Truth. 
We have all received something from the Pleroma of 
God; but by means of Jesus Christ have we obtained 
the greatest favor, for grace and truth have been fully 
manifested by him. No man indeed has ever seen 
God; but Christ, who is the true only-begotten, has re- 
vealed him to us. 

The Apocalypse affords many allusions to the cabal- 
istic and Gnostic opinions. The seven spirits which 
surround the throne of God are the seven intelligen- 
ces of the cabalistic Ensoph, The depths of Satan, 
which man cannot fathom, his fraud, his violence, his 
imprisonment, are all doctrines familiar alike to the 
nostics and their predecessors, Zoroaster and the 
cabalists. The titles of ‘serpent ’ and ‘ dragon’ were 
bestowed upon him by the same authorities. The tree 
of life, with its mysterious relation to Paradise, and the 
‘ two-edged sword’ have both their paralle! in Gnosti- 
cism. The much-vexed number 666 and its mysteri- 
ous meaning are plainly similar to the famous abrazas 
of the Gnostics* Allusions to this strange and beau- 
tiful, but false and seductive philosophy, are too mu- 
merous in the New Testament to be mistaken, and too 


* Gems with Abraras or Abrasaz engraved on them. Various 
theories have been devised to explain these mysterious stones. 
Some consider the letters as the Greek numerals which stand for 
365; others suppose the word is compounded of Abrae and Sar, 
and that it means the holy word of Bliss. See Beausobre ut su- 
pra, and Matter ut supra. But see Eichhorn’s opinion in his Com. 
en Apocalypsis, upon chapter xiii. 18. 





















































EVANGELICAL HISTORY. 


important to be neglected. Iu the dark labyrinth of 
Gnosticism the student of scripture finds the key which 
opens to many a difficult passage. 

While we smile at the lofty pretensions of this won- 
derful system of philosophy and religion, and bring 
down its proud doctrines to their true level, we cannot 
fail to admire at the beauty of its allegories, and the 
true expression of many of its striking symbols, and to 
look upon it as the brightest link in that long chain of 
uninspired philosophy by which man attempted to unite 
the world of matter and mind, the universe with its Au- 
thor. Heaven be praised that we can have a securer 
hold upon spiritual things! 


*VANGELICAL HISTORY, OR THE BOOKS OF THE NEW TES- 
TAMENT, WITH A GENERAL INTRODUCTION, A PREF- 
ACE TO EACH BOOK, AND NOTES EXPLANATORY AND 
CRITICAL, BY ALDEN BRADFORD. BOSTON: 1836, 


The title of the above work sufficiently indicates its 
nature and contents. The general introduction con- 
tains some little account of the predictions which related 
to Jesus, in which ‘ his sufferings, his death, the cruel 
and unjust conduct of his enemies, his resurrection, and 
the extensive prevalence of his religion were all fore- 
told with wonderful minuteness and precision.’ He 
finds predictions of this nature in the 2d and 110th 
Psalms, and in the 11th, 42d and 6! st chapters of Isaiah. 
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‘The precise period of his birth,’ he says, ‘was predict« 
ed by the Prophet Daniel.’ We are aware that many 
will see reason to dissent from these statements. Some 
hints are given upon the character of Jesus, and upon 
the doctrines which he taught; among which he places 
that of thé Divine unity: 

He considers the miracles as affording important 
evidence in favor of the divine mission of Christ, ‘as 
necessary to vindicate the claims of any one to a 
heavenly commission. For if God send a messenger 
to reveal his will and to direct men in the way of truth 
and happiness, he certainly will afford proof, that he 
has in fact designated him for such an important pur- 
pose. And, besides the purity and excellence of his 
doctrine, it is probable such a being would be able to re- 
fer to prophecies, announcing his coming and describing 
his character; and to appeal to miracles which he was 
empowered to perform by the assistance of Him who ig 
the great author of nature and to whose control all 
things are subjected.’ 

The ‘ Prefaces to each Book’ contain short histories 
of the authors, with brief remarks upon the design and 
nature of their works. We could wish the author had 
enlarged this department of his work, and afforded a 
more full biography of the evangelists and a more ex- 
tended analysis of their writings. The preface to the 
Gospel of John—inserted in another part of this num- 
ber—contains much useful information. 

The explanatory notes are brief but pertinent; the 
following remarks upon passages in Matthew iv. will 
serve as an example; the numbers refer to the particular 
verses which the notes explain. 
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‘6. If thou art a prophet, one sent and favored of 
God. 

7. Trust in God in times of inevitable danger; but 
do not tempt er sin against God, by running into un- 
necessary danger. 

11. Some critics suppose, that by the above account 
is to be understood no more than this, that Jesus was 
under strong temptations to exert his miraculous abili- 
ty for his own pleasure and honor, and to direct his 
supernatural power to the purposes of ambition and 
wealth, &c., but that he resisted every suggestion of 
this kind, making it his great and constant business to 
do the will of God, and employing the power given him 
to the honor and glory of God, and the good of men. 
This probably is the true meaning. Thus figuratively 
and allegorically, no doubt, we are to understand the 
account of Adam’s and Job’s temptations. The temp- 
tation was equally strong, and the virtue and faith 
equally great in resisting and overcoming it. The 
temptation was to work miracles for his own ease, 
pleasure or fame—but all was resisted—and the prin- 
ciple of faith and obedience overcame every evil 
thought. Jesus was tempted as we are, but yet with- 
out sin; and he committed himself to Him who judgeth 
righteously. See 1 Peter ii. 23. 

12. Here is evidently a great omission in the narra- 
tive of Matthew. It has been observed, in the preface 
to this Gospel, that he was not called till after the oth- 
er Apostles, and did not relate all the early events in 
the life of Jesus or of the Baptist. John began to 
preach about six months before our Lord; and preach- 
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ed nearly a year before he was imprisoned by Herod. 
It is also evident from Luke and John, that Jesus had 
now been preaching sometime. He had probably been 
once to Jerusalem. See John ii. and iii. Chap. 

13. It appears by Luke and John that Jesus did not 
reside long in Nazareth, where his family lived. He 
received no honor there; and at first his brethren did 
not believe on him, though they did afterwards. 

15. These places were far from Jerusalem and bor- 
dering on the Gentiles; and the people were considered 
little better than heathens by those of Jerusalem. Je- 
sus spent the earliest part of his ministry in these parts. 
See Luke iv. 31. 

17. Jesus now preached more publicly and constant- 
ly: and like the Baptist, exhorted men to repentance, 
and announced the near approach of the period of mor- 
al light and of righteousness, predicted by ancient 
prophets. 

19 & 20. John is more full in his relation of these 
early events. These disciples had seen Jesus before; 
and had heard his doctrines and seen some miracles. 
They now left their ordinary business and accompa- 
nied him, to witness his acts and hear his instructions; 
and thus to prepare for being his apostles; though for 
some time, they were expecting a temporal ruler. 

22. The apostles are often represented as very poor 
and destitute. This is not strictly true; they were not 
indeed men of great estate, but were of the middling 
class of people. Some of them must have known the 
wonderful story of the early life of Jesus; and they had 
full faith in his divine or prophetic character, or they 
would not have left all and followed him. 
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23, Preaching the Gospel of the kingdom of God; 
that is, exhorting to a holy life, and announcing an ap- 
proaching time of reformation. And his preaching had 
the sanction of miracles; which was not the case with 
John the Baptist. See John x. 41. See also the In- 
troduction. 

24, Syria lies on the north of Judea and Galilee, 
though by some writers used for the whole land of Ju- 
dea also. It was the general opinion of that period, 
that inveterate diseases, and especially those which af- 
fected the mind, were inflicted by evil spirits or de- 
mons. Few now believe it. The deaf and dumb are 
said to have a deaf and dumb spirit. And the woman 
bowed down with disease for many years, is said to 
have been bound by Satan, 

25. Jesus had now been preaching and working mir- 
acles for several months; and his fame had spread far 
abroad, as was natural it should. Galilee and the 
country near the lake were very populous at that pe- 
riod. It was here our Lord miraculously fed 5000, be- 
sides women and children, at one time; and 4000 at 
another. No wonder the people followed such a proph- 
et, whether to hear his doctrines, or partly from curi- 
osity and astonishment!’ 


Alterations are sometimes made in the text; thus, e. g. 
the author has altered Matthew iii. 16, to the following: 

‘And when Jesus was baptized, he went up immedi- 
ately from the water: and lo, the heavens were open 
to the view of John, and he saw the Spirit of God de- 
scending like a dove, and resting upon Jesus.’ 

All will not agree with the interpretations of the au- 
thor, or respond to all his assertions; the following, for 
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example, requires some little qualification. ‘That t- 
spired and anointed are synonymous: see Acts ii- and x.’ 

The following interesting note is affixed to the end 
of this volume. 


‘The family of our Savior was of Nazareth in Galilee, 
about sixty miles from Jerusalem. When he was bap- 
tized by John, at the river Jordan, where the Baptist 
was preaching, he passed forty days in retired parts 
of Judea. He probably returned to John after this re- 
tirement, when two of the Baptist’s disciples followed 
him, on the declaration of John in favor of Jesus, 
as the Messiah. After two days, he went to Galilee 
and called Philip and Nathaniel; and attended the 
marriage in Cana, when his first miracle was perform- 
ed. Hesoon visited Capernaum, in company with his 
mother and chosen disciples; and there continued sev- 
eral weeks. And after this, it appearsto have been 
the usual place of his residence rather than Nazareth. 
Capernaum lies to the north of the lake; it is about 70 
miles from Jerusalem, and about 20 from both Nazareth 
and Cana. From Capernaum Jesus went up to Jeru- 
salem for the first time after he began his public minis- 
try, to celebrate the passover. See John chap ii. He 
then went into some of the country towns of Judea, 
but it does not appear which they were. On returning 
to Galilee, he passed through part of Samaria, (as ar- 
mies then occupied the country cn the other and usual 
route,) and was at Sychar; whence he went to Cana, 
Capernaum, &c.: probably he then visited several vil- 
lages of Galilee, and returned to the city last named, 
after which he went to Nain, about 20 miles from Ca- 
pernaum, and the country of Gadara, or of the 
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Gadarenes, in the vicinity. He then repaired again 
to Capernaum, and seems to have once more visited 
Nazareth. (Joseph was probably dead sometime be- 
fore this period, and Mary perhaps resided with some 
relative in Capernaum.) He also now visited places 
near the river Jordan, and the city Bethsaida; but did 
not remain there many days. Then he visited Gen- 
nesaret, which was a district or territory, near the lake, 
rather than a single city or village. [It lies south of 
Capernaum, and on the west side of the lake in Galilee; 
sometimes called the lake of Galilee, and sometimes 
the lake of Tiberias. 

‘Returning to Capernaum for a short time, he went 
again to Jerusalem, to attend the feast of Pentecost. 
After a few days, Jesus returned to Galilee, (the last 
of May or first of June probably;) when he travelled 
through the western and northern parts of that prov- 
ince. In his tour, he passed near the territory of Tyre 
and Sidon, on the west of the lake; the district of De- 
capolis, on the north, and near Cesarea Philippi; and 
through or near Magdala and Dalmanutha, on the 
south, or south-east of the lake; again visiting Beth- 
saida, situated also near the lake, and returning to Ca- 
pernaum; or, perhaps, the journey towards {Philippi 
was just before that to Decapolis.—Thence through a 
part of Samaria, and near the Jordan, to Jerusalem, in 
the month of September; when probably he spent sev- 
eral days there. After this he went to Bethabara (or 
Bethany, as sometimes called, but not the Bethany 
near Jerusalem) where John first baptized, more than 
forty miles north of Jerusalem. Then he again visited 
Jerusalem for a short time; and Bethany, near that 
14 
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city; Ephraim, eight or ten miles from it, to the 
north-east; then Jericho, (which in the time of Christ 
was the second city in Judea) then Bethany again, 
Bethphage, Jerusalem, Bethany again, the mount of 
Olives, and Jerusalem for the last time before he was 
condemned and crucified. 

‘There are somewhat different plans of the journeys 
of Christ during his public ministry—but the greatest 
difference consists in supposing that his last vist to 
Jerusalem, at the passover when he suffered, was im- 
mediately preceded by his journey out of Galilee, in 
which he was occupied several days, (perhaps eight or 
ten, though the journey was commonly made in two, 
or two and a half days,) and preached and performed 
miracles as he passed along; which so astonished the 
people and attached them to him, in the belief of his 
being the Messiah, that a very great multitude accom- 
panied him on his entrance into the holy city. 

‘After his resurrection, Jesus appeared in Jerusalem, 
in the suburbs of which he had been buried; then at 
Emmaus a village seven or eight miles distant, and on 
the way thither, to two of the disciples, (but not apos- 
tles, probably,) again in Jerusalem twice to the com- 
pany of apostles and others; then at the Jake in Galilee; 
then again in Jerusalem, and at the Mount of Olives, 
near it, whence he was received up into heaven; and is 
clothed with great power in the moral or spiritual 
world, being seated at the right hand of the Majesty on 
high, (to speak figuratively) and exalted to be a Prince 
and a Savior for all who shall believe and obey him.’ 

We hail this work as a valuable addition to the li- 
braries of the Sunday school teacher and others who do 
not wish to turn over more voluminous commentaries. 
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THE LAWS OF MOSES. 
( Continued.) 


CHAP, IV. ECCLESIASTICAL LAW. 


When it is said the Hebrew government was a The- 
ocracy, we are wont to suppose that all the power, or at 
least the main part of it resided in the hands of the 
priests. Nothing could be farther fromthe truth. The 
Hebrew priests differed from those of all other nations, 
ancient and modern; they exercised none of that tyr- 
ranical oppression which has so eminently distinguish- 
ed the ecclesiastical rulers of other states. For ex- 
ample, the Indians, the Egyptians, and the Romans. 
The Levites indeed possessed judiciary and legislative 
powers, but it was in common with their brethren; 
they enjoyed their rights as Hebrews, and not as Levites. 
Here then is a distinction between the Jewish and 
all other ancient priests. Moses held the sceptre of 
supreme command among his countrymen, not because 
he was a Levite, but because he had been called by 
the Almighty to bring them up from a land of slavery. 
The Levites as well as the other Israelites, paid their 
just proportion of the Temple-tax, they too were bound 
to aid in the defence of their native land, and from their 
ranks arose many brave leaders.* The High Priest 
indeed, held a commanding sway in the government of 
the country, but he was elected by the general assem- 
bly of the nation, and not by the priests alone. Besides, 
his power was greatly inferior to that of other ancient 


* 1 Chron. xvii. 5, 
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Pontiffs. The Romans are usually thought to have 
been any thing but a ‘ priest-ridden people,’—yet their 
colleges of augurs, their inferior and superior flamens, 
and above all, their chief priests held a far more de- 
cided and oppressive sway than the twenty thousand 
Levites whom Moses appoirted. All regard for popu- 
lar privilege, and the sacred rights of man, has too 
often vanished from the codes of the established priest- 
hood. It was so in Egypt, it is still so in India, but 
the aspect of affairs was far otherwise under the wise 
legislation of Moses. ‘There are,’ says Maimonides,* 
‘three crowns in Israel; the crown of the Law, of 
the Priesthood, and of Royalty. The latter was ac- 
corded to David and his posterity, the crown of the 
Priesthood fell to the children of Aaron, but the crown 
of the Law, which is better than both, belongs to all 
the children of Israel; by it the kings reign, and the 
judges decree justice.’ 

J. Laws relating to the Priesthood, 

The temporal or civil power of the priests has al- 
ready been treated of, but their sacerdotal function re- 
mains to be remarked upon. When Moses attempted 
to teach doctrines, and enact laws, so far in advance of 
his age, it became necessary to appoint a particular 
class of men to superintend their execution and to pre- 
serve their integrity. The nation had shown their hos- 
tility to the measures of Moses on more than one oe- 
casion; their continual murmurings showed plainly that 
they would avail themselves of the first opportunity to 
shake off these laws, or so far to alter them as to de- 
stroy the grand system which he was commissioned to 


* Maimonides de fundamentis Legis. p. iii, § 1. 
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complete. This fact serves to account for the selec- 
tion of one entire tribe who should be engaged in the 
affairs of the Law, and the support of the national in- 
stitutions, whether civil, religious, or military. The 
tribe of Levi does not appear to have been chosen, on 
account of any especial regard for its original head, 
for Levi deserved none, and still less because Moses 
himself was of their number, for we find a noble disinter- 
estedness in all his actions, and particularly in relation 
to his own family. The Levites were chosen on account 
of the smallness of their number,—which was about that 
of the whole number of the first-born* of Israel,—and 
the singular services which this tribe had rendered them 
in the wilderness. The Priests must not be confound- 
ed with the Levites; the latter were principally engag- 
ed in the lower services of the Temple, while the 
former who were only the descendants of Aaron, per- 
formed the higher duties of the sanctuary. 

The Levites assisted at the Temple ceremonies, at- 
tended to the neatness and order of the sanctuary, 
mounted guard around the tabernacle, and afterwards 
about the Temple, and watched over the national treas- 
ury. They assisted in singing praises to the Almighty, 
and had among them a body of men called nethinim, 
that is, given, devoted to the service of the Temple, 
whose duty it was to bring wood and water for the use 
of the priests. The Levites were divided into twenty- 
four courses, which succeeded one another ia regular 
order, each attending at the Temple one week at a time.{ 

* The small proportion of first-born to the whole number of souls 
is fully explained, when we recollect that the Jews were Polyga- 


mists, and that the first son of the father is called the first-born. 
1 1 Chron. xxiii. 5. 
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The Priests alone offered the victims, burned in- 
cense, and maintained the perpetual fire. They attend- 
ed to the purification of men and things, they took charge 
of the shew-bread, and blessed the people; while they 
ministered in these holy rites, they abstained from 
‘wine and strong drink,’ and subjected themselves to 
some other restrictions. 

The Priests were forbidden to shave their heads, and 
the corners of their beards, as the idol-priests were 
wont to do in honor of the gods they served. They 
were forbidden to marry a woman of a bad character, 
and were directed to wear a dress of a certain pre- 
scribed form, at least when they were engaged in their 
public ministrations. This Law also applied to the 
Levites. Both Priests and Levites were maintained 
by the offerings of the people while they were engaged 
in their official duties. They commenced their sacred 
ministry at the age of twenty-five or thirty, and com- 
pleted it at fifty.* 

The priests carried the ark of the covenant in time 
of war, consulted the Lord, sounded the trumpets, and 
encouraged the people.{| No one could minister at 
the altar who had any corporeal defect; he was how- 
ever to be maintained by the sacrifices. { 

Before the appointment of the Levites to the sacred 
office, Moses chose out young men to perform the 
priestly duty.§ But after this appointment, all others 


* Numb. ~jij. 24. ivy. 3. 1 Chron. xxiii. 24. 
t Numb. x. 8, 9, Deut. xx. 2. 

+ Numb. xxi. 13, 22. 

§ Exod. xxiv. 5, 6. 
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were forbidden to offer sacrifice,* though it appears 
some officers subsequently possessed the right of sac- 
rificing, e. g. Samuel offered a lamb, Saul a burnt- 
offering, and David and Solomon offered sacrifices with 
their own hands,{ probably in virtue of the kingly 
office.§ 

II, Of the Nazarites, 

Although a whole tribe was thus set apart for the 
tabernacle service, and the general benefit of the peo- 
ple, yet others were by no means excluded from deyot+ 
ing themselves exclusively to similar pursuits. Pro- 
vision was made for such. Any man could become a 
Nazarite for a limited period. The Book of the Law 
could be studied by all. There was no secrecy, no 
Egyptian mystery enveloping the Sacred Volume. 
A Nazarite usually separated himself to the more espe- 
cial worship of God, for only eight days, but Samson 
and John the Baptist are examples of perpetual Naza- 
riteship. 


* Numb. xvi. 40. 

t 1 Sam. vii. 9, ix. 13, xvi. 5, xiii. 9, 10. 1 Kings xviii. 83, 

¢ 2 Sam. vi. 18, xxiv. 25, vi. 1418, 1 Kings, viii. 55, 56 ce. 

§ Other passages of scripture relating to the priests are as fol- 
lows: Numb. iii. 11—22, 39--51, iv. 46—-49, relate to their ap- 
pointment. Levit. xxi. 1—24, xxii. 1—9, x. 8—11, to their qualifi- 
cation. Their consecration is spoken of in the following places, viz. 
Exod. viii. 1—28, xxix. 1—37, xl. 13—16. Numb. viii. 5—26, 
Levit. vi. 19—23, and vii. 35—38. Of their duty, Numb. iii. 5— 
10, and xviii. 1—7. Their dress is prescribed in Exod. xxviii. 1— 
43, and xxxix. 1—31, and their support in Numb. xviii, §—24, 
xxxv. 1—8, Levit. xxii. 10—16, xavii. 30—34, Deut. xiy, 22— 
86, xviii, 1—8, 
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Ill. Vows. 

Moses found the customs common among his coun- 
trymen of dedicating by a solemn vow, their substance, 
their children, or themselves to the service of the Most 
High. He makes some laws to regulate the practice. 
The priest was to see that certain vows when legally 
made were properly fulfilled.* He does not speak of 
them as pleasing to God or displeasing; he nowhere 
recommends them, but exhorts against rash vows. 
The rights of a third person were not to be injured by 
them, mor were rash vows to be fulfilled to the letter. 

1. A vow could only be valid when orally express- 
ed; a silent vow was not binding. Such vows depend 
upon the conscience of the individual; the arm of the 
law cannot reach them.t Sometimes cities were de- 
voted by a vow, and the ground was never after to be 
built upon.[ Animals which one had vowed to the 
Lord might be redeemed, except clean beasts vowed 
for sacrifice.§ Lands and houses when vowed might 
be redeemed, as has been mentioned before. We find 
that parents sometimes devoted their children, by a 
vow, to the service of the Lord. e. g. Hannah devot- 
ed Samuel in this manner, but had the service been 
found unpleasant to him, he could have been discharg- 
ed from his parent’s vow by the priest.|| 

A father could forbid the vow of his wife or daugh- 


* Levit. xxvii., Numb. xxx., and Deut. xxiii. 

t Numb. xxx. 3—13, Deut. xxii. 24. 

¢ Josh. vi. 17—19, 21—24, vii. 12—26, Numb. xxi. 1—3, Deut. 
xiii. 16—18. 
§ Levit. xxvii. 9—13. 
|| Michaelis Art. 146, 
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ter; but if made at first with his consent, it then re- 
mained valid.* 

IV. Circumcision. 

Of the origin of this rite, it is not necessary to speak 
particularly. Suffice it to say, the rite was known to 
Abraham, and was practised by many of the surround- 
ing nations.— All the posterity of Abraham, all bond- 
slaves, whether Jews, or foreigners, and all proselytes 
who joined the Jewish church, and took part in the 
worship, were subjects of this rite, which, as Saint Paul 
observes, was not ‘ by Moses, but by the fathers.’ 

V. Of the Tabernacle. 

Voltaire remarks that ‘that is the best ritual which 
has august ceremonies, which please the vulgar, and 
has no mysteries which disgust the wise, and offend 
the incredulous.”{ For a nation like the Jews, imper- 
fectly civilized, surrounded by idolatry, and accustom- 
ed to the gorgeous pageantry of Egyptian worship, a 
splendid service was needful to keep them from going 
away after the idols of their neighbors. A sensual 
worship alone can arrest the attention and fix the af- 
fection of a savage and uncultivated people. For this 
cause was there given to the Jews, a religion which 
demanded expensive offerings, a magnificent temple, 
and august and striking ceremonies. The soil of 
Egypt was covered with temples of vast extent, and 
more than kingly magnificenee. Israel was to have 
something which at least should correspond to it. This 


* Numb. axx. 1—16, Levit. xxii. 4-—25. 

t Herodotus, Lib. ii. § 36, and 104, Diod. Sic. Lib. 1, c. 26. Jo- 
sephus against App. ii. 13, and Jeremiah, ix. 24—26. 
t Dict. Phil. article Religion, 
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accounts for the costliness of tle Tabernacle which 
was constructed in the wilderness, and of the temple 
which Solomon built at a later day. A description of 
the tabernacle belongs to the Jewish antiquities, not 
to the Laws.* While the Hebrews were in the wilder- 
ness, they were forbidden to make their offerings at any 
place except the tabernacle, lest they should be led to 
offer to idols. But after their coming into Judea, we 
find sacrifices sometimes offered at other places than 
the site of the tabernacle; e.g. Elijah sacrificed on 
Mount Carmel.f Absalom asked leave of his father to 
go and pay a vow,—that is, probably, offer a sacrifice 
which he had promised, at Hebron, while the taberna- 
cle was in a different place.{ But these instances are 
merely the exceptions to the rule. 

VI. The Law of Offerings. 

The Law of Moses prescribed the various offerings 
which the Israelites were to make, and the manner of 
sacrificing. Offerings may be divided into two classes ; 
first, Bloody, and second, Unbloody offerings. 

The present is no place to inquire into the origin of 
sacrifice, whether human or divine, or into the moral, 
or typical meaning of every offering. 

1, Bloody Offerings consisted of oxen, sheep, goats, 
and any clean bird, especially the doye. It is to be 
noticed that bloody offerings were esteemed impious in 
some parts of Egypt, and that many animals, particu- 
larly the ox, were worshipped there. Thus Moses, by 


* The passages relating to the Tabernacle are the following : 
Exod. xxv. 1—9, xxvi., xxvii,, xxx., XXxi., XXXvViii,, xl., and xx 
Levit. xxiv., ix., Numb. x. 

t 1 Kings xviii. 19—40, 
t 2 Sam. xv. 7. 
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appointing oxen for sacrifice, ina great measure pre- 
vented his countrymen from returning to the idolatry 
of Egypt. Wild beasts were never to be offered.* 
When a sacrifice was to be offered, the man who pre- 
sented the victim led it before the altar, and placed his 
hand upon the head of the animal; if it were offered 
for the nation, the rulers laid their hands upon it in- 
stead of the people. The priests then slew the victim, 
piled wood upon the altar, and burnt the parts allotted. 
The blood of the victim was sprinkled upon the sides 
of the altar. 

The noblest kind of sacrifice was the «whole burnt offer- 
ing, and this is mentioned by Moses before the others. 
The morning ‘and evening sacrifices, which were of+ 
fered for the whole people, were of this character, 
Bullocks, goats, and lambs, were the common offer- 
ings of this kind; but turtle deves and young pigeons 
were acceptable from such as could afford no greater; 
for not the greatness of the gift, but the rectitude of 
the spirit was the main point. Nazarites, and suchas 
were healed of leprosy, and women immediately after 
child-birth, offered such sacrifices. Sin and trespass- 
offerings were also commanded by the Law. The ex- 
act difference between a sin and a trespass it is perhaps 
difficult to ascertain; probably sins, in the technology 
of the ceremonial law, are sins of commission; and tres- 
passes are sins of omission.} 


* Deut. xii. 15—22. 

t Levit. i. 3, Numb. vi. 11—16, xii. 6—8, xxvii. 18—23, xviii. 
17, ix. 21, Exod. xxix. 13—22, xxvii. 28, Levit. vii. 30—34, vi. 8 
—13, Numb. xv. 8—26, xxviii. 

t See Levit. iv. and v., vi., vii. 1—10, Numb. xv, 22—381 for 
sin and trespass offerings 
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Sin offerings were required of the same persons as are 
just mentioned. The offering differed with the will or 
ability of the worshipper. Trespass offerings were re- 
quired of witnesses who had not told the whole truth, of 
men who had injured their neighbors in any indirect 
way, or who had kept any thing which they had found.* 
Lepers and Nazarites offered trespass offerings under 
certain circumstances.t Peace and Thank-offerings were 
enjoined as indications of gratitude.[ Covenants too, 
were anciently confirmed by sacrifices among the Jews 
as well as other nations.§ 

‘2. Unbloody offerings, or meat offerings, as our transla- 
tion renders it, are described in the second of Leviti- 
cus, and consisted of meal, bread, ears of corn and 
parched corn. They were not intended for sin of- 
ferings, but one too poor to offer a pair of turtle 
doves, might present a meat offering. Wine and oii 
were usual in many of their sacrifices.|| The Laws 
of Moses which relate to sacrifices and ceremonials are 
the least satisfactory to us of any portion of his gener- 
ous legislation; we are not able ‘to render a reason’ 
for each of his positive enactments, but could we fully 
appreciate the spirit of his countrymen at that time, 
and understand the religious ceremonies of the sur- 
rounding nations, and particularly of the Egyptians,we 
should no doubt see a beatity and adaptation in every 
one of his numerous ceremonies. That the Mosaic rit- 
ual was burdensome, we have the testimony of an apos» 


* Levit. xix. 2—22, xiv. 10—14. 

+ Numb. vi. 2, Levit. xiv. 10—1i4. 

t Levit. iii. 1—17, vii. 23—27. 

§ Gen. xv., Exod. xxiv. 4—8, Josh. xxiv. 25, §e 
|| Exod, xxix. 10, Numb. xv. 5—7. 
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tle, but it may safely challenge a comparison with all 
the rituals of other nations, Had it been less oppres- 
sive in that dark, superstitious age, the people would 
have shaken 4t off, and taken a heavier yoke. Some 
of the sacrifices were evidently intended to be merely 
fines, pecuniary punishments for sins; this will. more 
fully appear from the chapter of Criminal Law, 

Most of the sacrifices were feasts; only a'small por- 
tion ef the victim was consumed upon the altar, the 
rest was givenio the I’riests, or to the offerer, whe 
feasted upon it with his friends and neighbors; servants, 
slaves, and strangers were iavited te rejoice at the 
feast. 

The Egyptians, at least many of them, held animab 
food in abherrence; if Moses led the Hebrews to the 
use of it, they would be less liable to go astray after 
the idolatries of the Egyptians, particularly when 
they feasted upon their sacred animals. 

The same may be said of the use of wine in offerings. 
The Egyptians did uot cultivate the viae, and regarded 
wine as the ‘ blood of Demons.’* Ifthe Jews used 
it, they were separated from the Egyptians by another 
obstacle. The Arabs scorned the culture of vineyards, 
for this required sober and quiet citizens, while they 
preferred a wandering, predatory life; now Moses wish» 
ed to make a quiet, agricultural people; such a people 
alone could furnish wine for their offerings: The use 
of oil was probably enjoined for similar reasons. The 
Egyptians used butter, the Israelites were commanded 
to use oil, Palestine is, besides, well adapted to the 


* Plutarch de Iside and Osiride, § & 
15 
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growth of the olive, and Moses wishedto encourage 
the productions of his country .* 

VII. The Laws relating to Tithes. It is uot necessary to 
dwell upon the origin of Tithes. Moses probably found 
the custom of paying tithes well known among his 
countrymen.t| ‘The Jews were commanded to pay 
two tenths of all the increase of their fields, flocks, vine- 
yards and lands to the service of God, but, says Micha- 
elis, only one tenth can be considered as a tax the 
other tenth being destined ‘to such a purpose as made it 
easy to be borne.’ The Levites received the tenth of all 
the fields and flocks, but it must be remembered they 
had no landed estates among the ‘ tribes of Israel,’ and 
that they performed many services towards their breth- 
ren without any other reward. The Levites paid one 
tenth of what they received to the priests, who thus re- 
ceived one hundreth of the produce of the land.{[ ‘The 
tithe could be redeemed under certain circumstances, 
and a pecuniary compensation be given the Levite in- 
stead of it. It is doubtful whether the tithe was paid 
‘ on the soil,’ or inthe city of the Levites. 

The second tithe was not paid to any person, but 
was consumed by the offerer at the festivals and enter- 
jainments, to which they invited the poor, the Levites, 
the stranger, the widow andthe orphan. The offerings 
at the three great feasts came from this second tenth. 
Once in three years every man was directed to ascer- 


* Other passages relating to offerings are the following ; Exod. 
XxXixX. XXX. XXXiv. xxii. Levit. i. ii. iii. iv. v. vi. vii. ix. xv. 
xvi. xvii. xxii. Numb. xv. xxviii. Deut. xvii. xv. xii. 

t+ Gen. xiv. 20. 

t Levit. xxvii, 30—33. Numb. xviii. 31, 32, 
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tain whether he had actually offered this second tenth; 
if he had not it was to be consumed in festive entertain- 
ments at home.* Articles of trifling value were not 
tithed, such as ‘ mint, anise and cummin.’ 

VIII. Laws of the first fruits, 

The first-born of every creature was consecrated to 
God, as a memorial of the time when all the first-born 
of the Israelites were exempted from the pestilence, di- 
vinely sent to sweep away the Egyptians, Human be- 
ings could be redeemed; the first-born son was redeem- 
ed when it was amonth old.t It was left to the option 
of the owner to redeem unclean beasts or not. Un- 
clean beast were redeemed br offering asheep or a 
goat. A child was redeemed by a small sum of money, 
which never could exceed five shekels. ‘The first-fruits 
of corn, wine and oil were also given to the priest, 
so also the first shearing of the sheep. But Michaelis 
thinks that this was rather a gift, than a tax. 

A second class of first-fruits may be distinguished 
from those first mentioned: they consisted of the 
growth which immediately succeeded the _first-fruits, 
and was to be used as the second tenth, for feasts, and 
social entertainments.{ These institutions appear to 
have had both a political and areligious use, By such 
offerings were the people taught their dependence upon 
God for all their blessings, reminded of their former 
condition, that a ‘ Syrian ready to perish ° was their 


* Michaelis, vol. iii. p. 143, art. 192. Deut. xii. 17—19, xiv, 
22-29, xxvi. 12—15. Tobit. i. 6, Josephus art. iv ec. 8. 

t+ Numb. xviii. 15—19, Exod. xiii. 1, 2, 11—16, Levit. xxvii. 
26, Exod. xii. 12. * 

t Deut. xii.6, xiv. 23, xv. 19—23, xxvi. 1—11, Michaelis vol 


p. 148. 
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father, and the subsistence of an important class of the 
community was provided for. 

IX Laws of the Sabbath, 

Many suppose that Moses found the Sabbath already 
established among his countrymen, but others think it 
an institution which he established by divine command. 
This question does not concern the present subject; 
suffice it that he commanded his brethren to honor the 
Sabbath day and to keep it holy. Two objects seem 
to have been aimed at inthis institution, viz. to secure 
a period of repose from toi!, and an opportunity for 
religious improvement. The Sabbath was to be a day 
of rest for man and beast, ‘ that thine ox and thine ass 
may rest, and the son of thine handmaid and the 
stranger may be refreshed* This cessation from labor 
was enjoined upon all in the land, strangers no less 
than citizens. Moses forbids al! servile employments, 
such as engaging in one’s daily calling; and two instances 
are mentioned in which the transgressors of this law 
were capitally punished.t Moses does not forbid 
amusements, such as dancing and feasting, nor does he 
speak of a Sabbath day’s journey, an invention of the later 
Jews. Jesus violated no law of Moses when he went 
through the cornfields on the Sabbath. They were for- 
bid to light a fire, or to dress food, but this subjected 
them to very little inconvenience in Palestine, where 
the climate is warm.f{ All labor necessary for di- 
vine service or works of benevolence was lawful, for 
the Priests and Levites were blameless though they 


* Exod. xxiii. 12. 
+ Exod. xvi. 22—30, Numb. xy. 32. 
t Exed. xvi. 23, xxv. 3. 
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labored on that day.* Michaelis thinks the Law did 
not prohibit fighting on the Sabbath. 

We do not know with any certainty in what manner 
the Sabbaths were anciently kept. Probably hymns 
were sung, and parents related to their children the 
wonderful works of the Lord. In later times they had 
Sabbath feasts.~| They had then no synagogues, nor 
do we ever hear of a public religious service on that 
day until after the return from captivity. 

To the Hebrews the Sabbath was a testimonial of 
their adherence to the God who had established it, and 
was intimately connected with the worship of the one 
true God, which was the main feature of this Law. 

It was a sign, that they might know the Lord who 
sanctified them.{ This was a noble and useful institu- 
tion, by which all in the land, bond and free, man and 
beast, were permitted to repose from the toils aud cares 
of the week, when the mind of man could give itself 
up to the undisturbed worship of God ! 

X. The Sabbatical year. 

By the Law of Moses the fields were to be left un- 
tilled every seventh year, and on the year of jubilee, 
no labor was bestowed upon the soil, corn was not sown, 
vines pruned, or grapes gathered. This was a year 
of rest given to the very soil.§ 

The object aimed at in this Law, as some think, was 
not only to give the land rest, but to provide for the 


* Levit. vi. 8—13, Numb. xxviii. 3—10, 

t Michaelis, vol. iii, p. 158. 

t Exod. xxx. 12—18. xxxi. 12—17. xxxv.1—3 xxxiv. 21. 
xxiii. 12. Levit. xix. 30, xxiii, 1, 2,3. Numb, xy. xxviii. 

§ Levit. xxv. 1—8 
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preservation of the game, and gave a good opportunity 
to offer slaves their freedom, since their services would 
{ be of no use to their masters in this year.* Moses, 
however, perhaps only intended to add greater solem- 
nity to the Sabbath by means of this. A promise was 
also given that no famine should follow the neglect of 
cultivation en this year, but that the abundance of the 
sixth year,— Michaelis thinks of the other siz years,— 
should supply the deficiency of the seventh. It is 
probable that this Law was never adhered to. 

XI. The three great festivals. 

‘Besides the Sabbath and the Sabbatical year, Moses 
also instituted other festivals, some of which lasted sev- 
en days, and one eight. 

1. The feast of the Passover was kept in commemora- 
tion of the departure from Egypt. It began on the 
evening of the fourteenth day of the first moon of the 
year, and continued seven entire days. This passover 
always occurred in ‘he month of April according to our , 
reckoning, though it is somewhat difficult to accommo- 
i date the Hebrew months to our own. It was the duty 
of all adult males to come up to this feast, though it 
was voluntary whether they staid one day, or the 
seven. The Paschal lamb was eaten the first day of ' 
the Passover feast, or rather the first evening; not less 
than ten, nor more than twenty were to eat of it. 
Bitter herbs, the symbol of slavery, were eaten with it. 
They ate standing, with their loins girded, like men 
ready for flight. They broke none of the bones, for 





ae 





* Michaelis, Com: de anno Sab: 
t Levit. xxvi. 34. 1 Kings xxi. 2. Jer. xxv.11, xxix. 10 
2 Chron. xxvi. 21. 
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that would imply leisure and delay. Leavened bread 
was forbidden.* On the second day of the feast, the 
first-fruits of harvest were offered up. 

2. Seven weeks after the first day of the passover, 
the feast of Pentecost commenced. This was the harvest 
festival, when thanks were solemnly offered to God 
for the blessings of the harvest. ‘i his likewise continu- 
ed seven days. 

3. The Feast of Tabernacles took place on the four- 
teenth day of the seventh month,—about the month of 
October—and lasted eight days, during which the peo- 
ple dwelt in booths made of boughs &c.t The first and 
last days of each of these feasts were Sabbaths; days of 
holy convocation, when labor was forbidden, though 
the preparation of food was allowed. The remaining 
five days of each feast were like other days ; the peo- 
ple could labor if they pleased, or attend to any ordin- 
ary business. The people probably held ‘ merry-times’ 
upon these intermediate days, and made feasts for their 
friends in the days which God had appointed for their 
rejoicings. It is probable that the second tenth and the 
second first-fruits were consumed in these days, when 
the people rejoiced bofore God in the interval of their 
labors. Michaelis who has been so often quoted in 
these cnapters, thinks that songs of praise, and merry 


* Exod. xii 1—28, xxiii. 15. Levit. xxiii. 3—8. Numb. 
xxviii. 16—25. Deut. xvi. 1—8. Exod. xiii, 1—16, xxxiv. 25 
--28. Numb. ix. 1—14. 

t Exod. xxiii. 16—21. Levit. xxiii. 14—21. Numb. xxvii. 26 
—31. Deut. xvi. 9—16. 

t Levit. xxiii. 283—25. Numb. xxix. 1—6, 12—40. Deut. 
xvi. 18—15, 
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dances, alternated with the buying and selling of thosé 
who came up to the feast.* 

By means of these festivals the whole people were 
more intimately united together, and learned to feel that 
they were all brothers. Discords between individuals 
and tribes were allayed by thus meeting together to 
offer thanksgiving and praise to their common Father, 
and the hearts of a'l the sons of Abraham must have 
beat with a warmer and nobler pulsation when they 
were assembled to chant the praises of the Almighty 
in the place of his choice. Internal peace too, was no 
doubt advanced by these festivals. 

Besides these there were several other minor festivals. 
‘The new moons were regarded as holy days, though 
any kind of work might lawfully be done on any of 
them, except the new moon of the seventh month, call- 
ed the Feast of Trumpels.— A Fast-day, or day of sol- 
emn expiation, was appointed on the ‘ ninth day of the 
seventh month,’ ‘ from even unto even.’ It was a day 
of holy convocation; no work was allowed to be done 
upon it, and in this alone did they fast. 

‘In a year of twelve moons, the Israelites kept the 
following holy days viz. 


Twelve new moons, 12 days. 
The Feast of the Passover, 7 
The Pentecost 7 
The great day of Atonement 7 
The Feast of Tabernacles 8 
inall 365, 


* With relation to dancing, See Exod. xv. 20—21. 2 Sam. vi. 
16—22. Judges xxi. 19—23. Ps. exlix. 3. cl. 4. lxviii. 26—27, 
t Numb. xxxix. 11--I15. 1 Sam. xx. 5--29, 
t Levit. xxiii, 23—33. 
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Now taking one year with another five of these days 
would fall upon the natural Sabbath, which leaves thir- 
ty days, to which add the fifty-two natural Sabbaths, 
and the Jews numbered eighty-two holy days, on fifty- 
nine of which there was an entire cessation of labor. 
Among these there was but one fast.* 

In the time of the captivity some peculiar fasts were 
kept. Zach. vii. 3-—7, viii. 19. The Feast of Purim 
is still celebrated on the anniversary of the death of 
Haman. The Feast of Dedication is mentioned in 
the New Testament. 

This portion of the Law of Moses is the least satis- 
factory to a modern inquirer ; our regard for the spirit 
is sometimes distracted by the peculiarity of the form 
in which it is clothed, but we are to remember the im- 
mense difference between our condition and that of 
the contemporaries of Moses. And itis not the abso- 
lute perfection of the form of a Law which we are to 
seek, so much as a complete adaptation of the form to 
the circumstances of the case, and a perfectness of 
spirit. Noone can accuse the Laws in question of 
wanting this; they are, so far as we can judge, complete 
in their adaptation, and divine in their spirit. A better 
legislation has been allotted us, for the human mind has 
advanced to the spirit, has changed form to adapt itself 
to the present state. We are to remember that Christ 
‘came not to destroy’ the Laws of Moses, ‘ but to ful- 
fill’—to give their spirit a more liberal action. ‘ The 
superiority of the religion of Moses is not limited to 


* Michaelis vol. iv. art. 201, p. 214, a good account of the man- 
ner of celebrating the feasts may be seen in Jahn’s Archezology, 
and Calmet’s Dictionary, 
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its doctrines, —it extends to its rites. The forms which 
the Jewish books prescribe, are sometimes fantastic 
enough to our minds, enlightened by a more advanced 
civilization, yet they are less bloody, less corrupting, 
less favorable to superstition than those of nations sub- 
jected to Polytheism. When we retrace the ceremo- 
nies, customs and modes of worship of those people, 
we always see in the first rank, human sacrifices, and 
obscene rites.’ 


Tueo, Parker. 
(To be continued, ) 


TRANSLATION AND EXPOSITION. 


MATTH. Xxil. 23—46. 
28 In that day there came unto him the Sadducees, 
—who say there is no resurrection—and asked him, 
24 saying, Master, Moses said, If any one dies and 
has no children his brother shall marry his wife and 
25 shall raise up seed unto his brother. Now there 
were among us seven brethren, and the first married 
and died, and having no seed he left his wife unto 
26 his brother. Likewise also the second and the third 
27 unto the seventh. And last of all the woman died 
283 also. Now atthe resurrection to which of the seven 
29 shall she be a wife, for they all had her. And Je- 
sus answered and said to them, You mistake, not un- 


derstanding the scriptures neither the power of God: 
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30 for in the resurrection, they neither marry nor are 
given in marriage, but are as the angels of God in 
31 heaven. And concerning the resurrection of the 
dead, have you not read what was told you by God, 
32 saying, I am the God of Abraham, and the God 
of Isaac andthe God of Jacob? God is net the God 
33 of the dead but of the living. And the multitude 
hearing him were astonished at his doctrine. 
34 But the Pharisees, hearing that he had silenced 
35 the Sadducees, gathered together, and one of them, 
36 a lawyer, asked him,tempting him, and saying, Mas- 
ter, which is the greatest commandment of the Law? 
37 And Jesus said unto him, Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with allthy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
38 with all thy mind, This is the first and the greatest 
39 commandment. The second is like unto it: Thou 
40 shalt love thy neighbor as thyself, On these two 
commandments hang all the Law and the Prophets. 
41 And when the Pharisees were gathered together, 
42 Jesus asked them, saying, What think you of 
Christ? Whose sonis he? They say unto him, Da- 
43 vid’s. He says unto them, How then does David in 
44 the spirit call him Lord? saying, The Lord said un- 
to my Lord, Sit at my right hand, until I shall make 
45 thine enemies a footstool of thy feet. If then David 
46 calleth him Lord, how is he his son? And no one 
could answer him a word, neither did any one from 
that day venture to question him any farther. 
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EXPLANATORY NOTES AND PRACTICAL REMARKS, 


See the parallel passages in Mark xii, 18—40, and Luke 
xx, 27—47. 

The Sadducees had previously proposed captious ques- 
tions to Christ (see Matth. xvi, 1, Luke xi. 53), and 
now, offended that he had silenced the Pharisees, they 
renewed their assault, concentrating all their strength 
upon a single point; the immortality of the soul. They 
wished therefore to show him the imaginary absurdity and 
improbability of this doctrine by bringing forward a fictitious 
case in which a difficulty was supposed to arise from the 
alleged immortality of the soul. The case they stated was 
this. One woman was successively married to seven men; 
now if they all live in another world, to which of them shall 
she belong, since all have the same claim toher? The 
question is an absurd one, and the answer was triumphant. 

23. Which say thereis no resurrection &c. The Sadducees 
not only denied the resurrection of the body—which they, 
perhaps, understood Jesus to teach ; but they distinctly de- 
nied the immortality of the soul. Josephus says of them, 
‘They take away the permanent continuance of the soul, 
and the rewards and punishments of enother life.” (Wars of 
the Jews ii. 8, i. 14.) 

The foundation of this dogma of theirs, seems to have 
been the statement that there is no enduring substance be- 
sides the Supreme Being. 

24. Moses said. Moses gave us a Law to this effect. 
(See the Law upon this subject in Deut. xxv. 5,6. See al- 
so the Scrip. Int. Vol. VII.) 

38. T'o which of the seven shall she be a wife? The ar- 
gument which had led to this question is of itself of no 
force whatever, yet it probably would suffice to puzzle 
the Pharisees, since many of them believed that there would 
be marriages in a future state as well as in this, and that 
they could only be contracted by such as had been married 
while on earth. (See Schoetgen in loco and Eisenmengir 
Entdickt, Judenthum, Vol. II. p. 943.) Probably too, they 
wished to force Moses into the ranks as an opposer of the 
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doctrine of the immortality of the soul. Since he was the 
author of a Law, which, they insisted could not be justly 
executed if this dogma was true. 

29. You mistake, To the foolish questions of the Suddu- 
cees Christ replies by showing that the opinion of the Jew- 
ish doctors, upon the future condition of men and the manner 
of another life—was absurd. They mistook in their concli- 
sion that this was no resurrection of the dead, 

Not understanding the Scriptures Ye. Some think that 
Scriptures in this instance only relates to the Books of Mo- 
ses, and that the Sadducees rejected all the rest of the Old 
Testament; but this needs proof, which cannot be found. 
However since they had appealed in argument, to the Laws 
of Moses to prove there could be no resurrection, so Christ 
refers to the works of the same author for a statement to 
the opposite effect, 

Neither the power of God. You do not know that he is 
able to make tie dead live again. (See 1 Cor. vi. 14. Rom. 
vi. 4— 30.) 

30. But are as the angels &c. Luke xx. 36, tells us in 
what this similarity consists, viz. ‘neither can they die any 
more.’ 

32. Tam the God of Abraham &c, See Exod. iii. 15, 

33. God is not the God of the dead but of the living. 
God is said in Scripture, to be the God of any one when 
he confers favors upon him: so the argument proceeds thus, 
God cannot bless such as do not live, he will bless Abraham 
and Isaac and Jacob, therefore they live. He leaves his 
opponents to draw this conclusion for themselves, according 
to the Jewish custom in such diseussions. 

An ancient Rabbi says, that ‘when the Lord first ap- 
peared to Moses, he said, ‘I am the God of thy fathers, 
but God is not God of the dead, for they are not, but of the 
living who stijl exist. Hence it is justly inferred that the 
Patriarchs still live, in respect to the soul.’ It is said in the 
Talmud, ‘It is those which shall have no part in the world 
to come, who say the Lord did not come from heaven; and 
that the resurrection cannot be proved ont of the Law.’ 

34. But the Pharisees &c. They came together to try 
16 
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him again with captious queries, the more eonfidently no 
doubt since their old opponents were defeated. 

36. Which is the greatest commandment §c. ‘The Jewish 
teachers were wont to divide the precepts of the Law, in- 
to the greater and the less; what precepts belonged to each 
class, and which was the most important among all the com- 
mandments of the Law, the doctors continually attempted 
to decide. 

It was a lawyer who asked this question, i. e. a teacher 
to explain the Laws of Moses. Some suppose the Lawyer 
to have been the same person who is called a Scribe by Mark, 
but the Scribe came with a good intention, the Lawyer with 
a design to tempt him. The conversation with the virtuous 
Scribe may be supposed to take place immediately after the 
discussion with the lawyer. 

37. Thou shalt love the Lord thy God §c. An ingenious 
writer makes the following remarks upon this verse. 

‘Love is a pleasing surrender of friendship to a friend :— 
an identity or sameness of soul.’ A sovereign preference 
given to one above all others, present or absent: a concen- 
tration of all the thoughts and desires in a single object, 
which a man prefers to all others. Apply this definition to 
the love which God requires of his creatures, and you will 
have the most correct view of the subject. Hence it ap- 
pears, that by this love, the soul eagerly cleaves to, affection- 
ately admires, and constantly rests in God, supremely 
pleased and satished with him as its portion: that it acts 
from him, as its author; for him, as its master ; and to him, 
as its end. That by it all the powers and faculties of the 
mind are concentrated in the Lord of the universe. That bv 
it, the whole man is willingly surrendered to the Most High: 
and that through it, an identity or sameness of spirit with 
the Lord is acquired—the man being made a partaker of 
the divine nature, having the mind in him which was in 
Christ, and thus dwelling in God and God in him. 

But what is implied in loving God with al! the heart, soul, 
mind, strength, &c. and when may a man be said to do this? 
1. He loves God with all his heart, who loves nothing in 
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comparison of him, and nothing but in reference to him :— 
who is ready to give up, do, or suffer any thing in order to 
please and glorify him :--who has in his heart neither love 
uor hatred, hope nor fear, inclination nor aversion, desire 
ner delight, but as they relate to God, and are regulated by 
him. 

2. He loves God with all his soul, or rather, with all his 
life, who is ready to give up life for his sake ;—to endure all 
sorts of torments, and to be deprived of all kinds of comforts 
rather than dishonor God :—-who employs life, with all its 
comforts and conveniences, to glorify God in, by, and through 
ail :--to whom life and death are nothing, but as they come 
from, and lead to God, From this divine principle sprang 
the blood of the martyrs, which became the seed of the 
Church, They evercame through the blood of the Lamb, 
and loved not their lives unto the death. (See Rev. xii. 11.) 

3. He loves God with all his strength, (Mark xii. 30, 
Luke x. 27), who exerts all the powers of his body and soul 
in the service of God :—who, for the glory of his Maker, 
spares neither labor nor cost—who sacrifices his time, body, 
health, ease, for the honor of God, his divine Master :—who 
employs in his service, all his goods, his talents, his power, 
credit, authority, and influence, 

4. He loves God with all his mind, (entellect) who applies 
himself only to know God and his holy will :—who receives 
with submission, gratitude, and pleasure, the sacred traths 
which God has revealed to man :—who studies no art nor 
science, but as far as it is necessary forthe service of God ; 
and uses it at all times to promote his glory:—-who forms 
no projects nor designs, but in reference to God and the 
interests of mankind :-—-who banishes from his understanding 
and memory, every useless, foolish and dangerous thought, 
together with every idea, which has any tendency to de- 
ile his soul, or turn it for a moment from the centre of eter- 
nal repose. Ina word, he who sees God in all things—— 
thinks of him at all times—having his mind continually fix- 
ed upon God, acknowledging him in all his ways :—who be- 
gins, continues, and ends all his thoughts, words and works, 
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to the glory of his name—this is the person who loves God 
with all his heart, life, strength and intellect. He is cruci- 
fied to the world and the world to him :—the lives, yet not 
he, but Christ lives in him. He beholds as in a glass the 
glory of the Lord, and is changed into the same image from 
glory to glory. 

38. This is the first and greatest commandment. It is so, 
1. In its antiquity ; being as old as the world, and engraven 
originally on our very nature. 

2. In dignity; as directly and immediately proceeding 
from and referring to God. 

3. In excellence ; being the commandment of the New 
Covenant, and the very spirit of the divine adoption. 

‘ 4. Iw justice; because it alone renders to God his due, 
prefers him before all things, and secures to him his proper 
rank in relation to them. 

5. In sufficiency; being in itself capable of making men 
holy in this life, and happy in the other. 

6. In fruitfulness ; because it is the root of all command- 
ments, and the fulfilling of the law. 

7. In virtue and efficacy ; because by this alone, God 
reigus in the heart of man, and man is united to God. 

8. In extent; leaving nothing to the creature, which it 
does not refer to the Creator. 

9. In necessity ; being absolutely indispensable. 

10. In duration ; being ever to be continued on earth, 
and never to be discontinued in heaven, 

V. 39. Thou shalt love thy neighbor. The love of our 
neighbor springs from the love of God as its source; is 
found in the love of God as its principle, pattern, and end ; 
and the love of God is found in the love of our neighbor as 
its effect, representation and infallible mark. This love of 
our neighbor is a love of equity, charity, succor, and benev- 
olence. We owe to our neighbor what we have a right to 
expect from Lim—‘ Do unto all men as ye would they 
should do unto you,’ is a positive command of our blessed 
Savior. By this rule, therefore, we should think, speak, and 
write, concerning every soul of man:—put the best con- 
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Struct'on upon all the words and actions of our neighbor, | 
that they can possibly bear. By this rule we are taught, to 
bear with, love, and forgive bim; to rejoice in his felicity, 
mourn in his adversity, desire and delight in his prosperity, 
and promote it to the utmost of our power; instruct his 
ignorance, help him in his weakness, and risk even our life 
for his sake, and for the public good. Ina word, we must 
do every thing in our power, through all the possible varie- 
ties of circumstances, for our neighbors, which we would 
wish them to do for us, were our situations reversed. 

This is the religion of Jesus! how happy would society be, 
were these two plain, rational precepts properly observed! 
Love me, and love thy fellows! Be unutterably happy in 
me, and be in perfect peace, unanimity, and love, among 
yourselves, Great Fountain and Dispenser of love ! fill thy 
creation with this sacred principle, for his sake who died for 
the salvation of mankind!’ 

40. On these hang all the Law, &§c. Love to God is the 
foundation of devotion, and love to man is the basis of mor- 
ality. All the teachings of the scriptures are founded upon 
this feeling ; it is thus ‘ Love is the fulfilling of the whole 
Law.’ See Romans xiii. 9. 

42. What think you of Christ? Whose Son is he? Jesus 
seems to have been desirous of putting an end to the fruit- 
less questions of the Pharisees and Sadducees, and to con- 
vince them of their ignorance of what related to the office 
and dignity of the Messiah. For this purposes he inquires 
of them, in what sense they considered that David could 
call him Lord since the Messiah was to come many centu- 
ries after David. They were looking for a Messiah whe 
should exercise extensive power upon the earth, and Christ 
by this question implies that it could only be for a different 
reason that David called him Lord. He who possessed the 
complete sovereignty of all the land given to the nation 
could not call another his Lord except in reference to spir- 
itual power. 

The passage referred to is in the 110th Psalm, but we 
are not to infer from the words of Jesus that the Psalm was 
16* 
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written by David, or that it relates to the Messiah, but only, 
that such was the common opinion. The ancient Jewish 
critics supposed this Psalm to relate to him, but many mod- 
erns with reason dissent from this opinion, (See Rosen. 
mueller, and De Wette.) 

45. If David calls him Lord, how can he be his Son? 
An inverted manner of saying, [f he is David’s Son how 
can he cal! him Lord ? 

46. Neither did uny one from that day venture &c. i. e 
No one ventured to ask him questions for the sake of en- 
tangling him ; they were satisfied that such attempts were 
vain,—‘ never man spake like this man.’ 
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{From Bradiord’s Evangelical History of the New Testament.]} 


PREFACE TO THE GOSPEL BY JOHN. 
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ei The Gospel by John may be considered as a supple- 
ment to the other evangelical histories of our Savior 

It was probably written nearly thirty years later than 
the others. And the principal object, no doubt, was to 
state a few important facts omitted by the other evan- 
gelists; and to furnish more of the discourses of Christ 
which he recollected, and which they had not preserv- 
ed. When it is said to be a supplement, it is not intend- 
ed to derogate any thing from its great importance and 
interest. It certainly was not designed for a full ac- 
count of the miracles of Jesus; for most of them are 


unnoticed by this apostle. But John has preserved 
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several discourses of our Lord, with his disciples and 
others, which serve to show the nature of the evangel- 
ical doctrines, and furnish much internal evidence of 
the divine origin of our holy religion. The conversa- 
tion with Nicodemus and withthe woman of Samaria,* 
with the Jews, at different times, as in the sixth, sey- 
enth, eighth, ninth and tenth chapters; his discourses 
to his disciples in the fourteenth, fifteenth and sixteenth 
chapters; his prayer, in the seventeenth chapter; his 
first miracle, at the marriage feast; his cure of the 
man born blind; and the raising of Lazarus from the 
dead; are highly important, in showing the character 
of Jesus and the spiritual nature of his religion; and 
add strength to his claims as a divine Teacher. 

It has been said, that John wrote his Gospel, for the 
express purpose of asserting and proving the divinity of 
our Lord. But this supposition derives little support 
from the Gospel itself. For in the reply of Jesus to 
the Jews, when they charged him ‘ with making him- 
self equal with God,’ as may be seen chap. x. 35 and 
36, in his solemn address to his Father, when he says, 
that ‘ this is eternal life, to know thee, the only true 
God, and Jesus whom thou hast sent,’—(as in chap. 
xvii. 3), when, in the same chapter, he says, that * as 
the Father sent him, so he had sent his apostles;’ and 
in the declaration of the apostle, chap. xx. 20, ‘ these 
things are written, that you might believe that Jesus 

* The declaration to Nicodemus, that ‘unless a man was born 
anew, he could not enter the kingdom of God,’ implying the ne- 
cessity of new and spiritual views in a worldly minded Jew: and 
tothe woman of Samaria, that ‘ the time had come when the true 


worshippers must worship in spirit and truth :’—These are impor- 
tant and distinguishing doctrines of the Gospel. 
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is t}e Messiah, or the Son of God;’ in all these and 
many other passages in this Gospel, it fully appears, 
that the writer could not have believed in the Supreme 
Deity of Jesus of Nazareth, or held any such tenet as 
that in later times professed by Trinitarians. 

That our Lord was endued with, and enlightened 
and guided by the divine spirit, or spirit of God, and 
that far above all other prophets, and even without 
measure, and is therefore justly, though figuratively 
called the Son of God, or one in whom the spirit of 
God dwelt in a peculiar manner, and whom it inspired 
and enabled to work miracles—all this is fully declar- 
ed; and so far as this justifies us in calling Jesus a 
divine person, we may well so speak of him—but this 
does not warrant the peculiar phraseology of Trinita- 
rians, nor authorize one in saying that Jesus of Naza- 
reth was God. 

When John wrote, it is evident that the discussion 
had commenced and was common, respecting the Lo- 
gos. Philo, a learned Jew of Alexandria, made fre- 
quent use of this term in his writings. It seems that 
he and others, who also adopted the term, used it so 
ambiguously or inaccurately, or in such different senses, 
that it was a question, what each one understood by it. 
The opinion best supported is, that it was used to sig- 
nify the divine wisdom and energy. It was employed, 
in speaking of the divine attribute of power guided by 
intell. gence; by which all things were created, and are 
sustained. It thus came to be used, when speaking 
of the spirit, wisdom, intelligence, or designing energy 
of God. And hence, in conformity to the manner of 
speaking and writing in that age, the Logos was per- 
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sonified, and spoken of as a distinct being; the high- 
est, most intelligent, and powerful of the celestial exis- 
tences, whom God had seen fit to create. 

By most eminent writers, who used the term, it is 
intended to signify the divine attribute of intelligence 
or wisdom: and yet even they used it under the form 
of personification: which led others to speak of it, and 
perhaps also to conceive of it as an individual being. 
John evidently considers it expressive of divine wisdom, 
or of the intelligent and designing power of God, by 
which he made both the natural and intellectual world. 
And this divine wisdom and energy, represented by 
the Logos, (asthe term was then used) he says was im- 
parted to Jesus, to such an extent and in such an un- 
measured degree, that it may be asserted, that the 
Logos became or was made flesh; or rather was man- 
ifested in the fesh: was imparted to and resided with 
Jesus, so that he had a full knowledge of the divine will, 
as far as relates to the salvation of mankind; was filled 
with truth and grace and the holy spirit; and thus by his 
doctrines and miracles manifested the glory, the power, 
the wisdom, and goodness of the Father, who sent him. 
See Philippians, ii. 8. Heb. i. 3. 

On account of this superior endowment of Jesus with 
divine wisdom, knowledge and power, the apostle 
speaks of him (and he is justified so to speak figura- 
tively) asthe only begotten Son of God, who was in 
the bosom of the Father; or who had a greater knowl- 
edge of his purposes than any other, and by whom the 
character of the Invisible one was declared or revealed 
to the world. 

The doctrine of the apostle John, as taught both in 
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his gospel and epistles, seems clearly to be, that Jesus 
was illuminated, assisted and guided bythe divine spir- 
it, in such a degree and manner as no other man ever 
was: That he was the Messiah, or Son of God, (for 
these terms are conyertible,) qualified by superior 
knowledge and power for the office of a teacher of a 
more perfect, and in some respects, a new religion, for 
the instruction and salvation of sinful men. ‘ We tes- 
tify,’ he says, ‘that the Father sent the Son to be the 
Savior of the world :’ ‘God so loved the world, that he 
sent his only-begotten son, (a messenger endowed 
above all others,) that whoever believes on him, shall 
have eternal life.’ 

The other evangelists speak of Jesus as the prom- 
ised Messiah, as a great prophet, mighty in word and 
in deed, that is, in his doctrines and miracles. John 
speaks of him as one who came down from heaven; as 
being in the bosom of the Father; as one having the 
glory of an only Son; as the way, the truth, and the 
life; as having the Father dwelling in him, enabling 
him to work miracles, &c. &c. What is the precise 
meaning of these passages, it is difficult to decide; and 
there will, probably, always be different creeds built 
upon them. It is enough, perhaps, for us to know, that 
when the apostles confessed Jesus to be the Messiah, he 
approved of the confession: and that Peter and Paul, 
in their preaching, as related in the Acts, taught that Je- 
sus whom the Jews slew, and whom God raised from 
the dead, was the Messiah; and that God had given 
him great power and authority in the moral world, and 
made him Lord and Christ. 


Judging from the writings of John, it appears that 
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he was of an affectionate temperament, and enjoyed 
the particular confidence and friendship of his divine 
Master. And yet Jesus had occasion to rebuke him, 
more than once, for his improper spirit; as in the case 
when he would have fire brought down from heaven to 
destroy those who opposed them; and in that, in which 
he aspired to sit at the right hand of his Master, in 
his kingdom. 

To him, our Lord commended his mother, when he 
hung in agony on the cross; and it is said she lived 
with this beloved disciple fifteen years after that event. 
The family of John had property; but the mother of 
our Lord was probably destitute: and dependent, per- 
haps, on relatives for support. But, in any case, the 
affectionate attentions of the apostle would serve to 
soothe her in her afflicted condition. 

This gospel was probably written at Ephesus, in Asia 
Minor, where Paul preached, for the space of two 
years; and where John resided the latter part of his 
life. John lived to an advanced age: some suppose 
to the year of our era, ninety five or six, which would 
make him to have been upwards of ninety. He is said 
to have been the youngest of the apostles; and a little 
younger also than his divine Master. He died a natu- 
ral death, as Jesus had predicted. But he suffered 
heavy persecutions at the hands of heathens, for his 
faith in Christ. 

The epistles of John were probably written even lat- 
er than his gospel. The first bears evidence of old 
age; as it is abrupt and abounds with repetitions. 

The phraseology used by this apostle in his gospel, 
furnishes an argument, as some suppose, that it was not 
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written and published in Judea. He frequently gives 
an explanation of the Hebrew terms he uses, as if they 
were not intelligible to those whom he addressed; and 
he speaks of the Jews in a manner differently from that 
which would have been natural and proper, had he 
resided among them at the time of writing his Gospel. 

There is a great similarity between the language and 
sentiments of this apostle in his gospel and in his epis- 
tles. His writings discover an artless simplicity, and 
a spirit of affection, which render them particularly in- 
teresting. He has given us much of the affectionate 
and benevolent advice of Christ to the apostles, which 
displays the benignity of our Lord, in a most endearing 
and affecting view. It is he who has taught us how 
often our Savior enjoined benevolence and love on his 
disciples, as a necessary and distinguishing character- 
istic of their real regard for him and his religion. The 
apostle John seems to have possessed much of this 
amiable and celestial spirit. Iu one of his epistles, 
he repeatedly gives the following exhortation; ‘ Little 
children, love one another.’ And there is a tradition, 
probably well founded, that when this apostle was very 
aged, and unable to deliver long discourses to the peo- 
ple, he was carried to the Christian assembly, in the 
city where he resided, and said, ‘ My little children, 
love one another.’ ‘his was not addressed merely to 
the young. But the apostle being very aged, and con- 
sidering them all his children in a religious sense, 
spake to them in this affectionate manner. 

The spirit of love and charity is certainly the distin- 
guishing trait in the Christian character, as it is oppos- 
ed to a worldly, selfish, and malevolent disposition 
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The first Christians were remarkable for displaying 
this heavenly temper. Even the heathen philosophers 
and magistrates were compelled to do homage to the 
benign influence of the gospel, by exclaiming, ‘Behold 
how these Christians love one another!’ 

The Christian church is in possession of no authen- 
tic account of the journeys of this apostle. We learn 
from chap. xv. of Acts, that the apostles and elders 
were at Jerusalem, at a council, to decide upon the 
question then agitated in the church, whether the hea- 
then converts should be required to observe the cere- 
monies, of the Jewish law. There can be no doubt, 
that this apostle was engaged in the cause of his di- 
vine Master among his own countrymen in Judea, un- 
til a short time before the destruction of Jerusalem, by 
the Romans, in the year 70. We are, indeed, inform- 
ed by several early Christian writers, that St. John left 
Judea after the civil commotions began there, which 
issued in the complete overthrow of the Jewish nation: 
And that afterwards he resided in different parts of 
Asia Minor, and chiefly at Ephesus. In the time of 
the Roman emperor, Domitian, who was acruel perse- 
cutor of the Christians, the apostle was banished to the 
Island of Patmos, near the Grecian coast, where he 
was favored with the propketic visions, which are pre- 
served in the book of Revelations. 

Ireneus, bishop of Lyons, who lived in the middle 
and near the close of the second century, and who was 
acquainted with one of the apostle John’s disciples, 
(and to whom I have already referred,) often speaks of 
this Evangelist and of his Gospel, as containing more 
of our Lord’s discourses than the other evangelical 
17 
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historians; and he says, that ‘John wrote to remove 
some pievailing errors, as well as to record dis- 
courses of Jesus, not mentioned by the others. He 
adds, ‘J. aches that there i: God of infinite 
wisdom a! »wer, who, by his / r word, made 
all things which exist; and that by tu ve power (or 
Logos) b 
for the suivation of man.’ This Logos, or intelligence, 
teaches became flesh, or was united toa 


revealed his moral character to the world, 


John also 
man, who dwelt among us, and we beheld his glory, 
(such glory as an only son has from a faiher,) full of 
grace and truth. For he came, not in worldly pomp 
and splendor, nor displayed his miraculous power for 
his own glory and aggrandizement; but in all meek- 
ness and benevolence,and exercising his power for the 
relief, the comfort and spiritual good of man. ‘ The 
glory of God is his goodness.’ 

The most difficult part of this Gospel, and that which 
has often exercised the inquiry and called forta the 
opinions of theologians, is the proem. or the five first 
verses. 
depths of divine er theological philosophy. It speaks 
of the divine attributes, or of that which is the origin 


It is truly profound, and goes to the very 


and scurce of all things; and especially of spiritual 
W hy the apos- 
tle, who was not much acquainted with the systems of 


life and light, intelligence and power. 


theology or philosophy, should enter this deep and pro- 
found subject, when teaching the gospel, which takes 
for granted the existence and attributes of one God, 
and which seems designed chiefly to teach the parental 
character of God, a resurrection and future judgment; 
why this artless apostle should undertake to speak as 
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he does in the first part of his Gospel is accounted for 
on the belief, that, in the latter part of his life, much 
was said by certain philosophers, (some of whom pro- 
fessed to believe the gospel,) of the nature and essence 
of the Divinity, of the divine attributes and operations, 
and of the natcre of Jesus the Messiah. The term 
Legos was much used in these disputes and inquiries. 
And it appears from the writers of that period, that by 
Logos was intended the intelligence, wisdom or spirit 
of God; and often for God himself, who is a spirit, and 
who is manifested by his works of wisdom, intelligence 
and power. The term had indeed been used long be- 
fore. For the word of the Lord, and the spirit of the 
lord had been imparted to the Jewish prophets, cen- 
iuries before. Thatis, they were inspired by the spirit 
of God, or by God himself. Even the reason and wis- 
dom of man are from the inspiration or the spirit of 
God. Andby the word of Jehovah were all things 
made; by word, meaning the spirit, the wisdom, the 
intelligent power of God. ‘So the word of the Lord 
came to John the Baptist in the wilderness of Judea. 
That is, he was inspired, he was sent from God, he 
had a portion of the spirit of God; but not as Jesus had, 
without measure. 

Now Jesus being allowed by all his disciples to be 
sent from God, to have the divine spirit to illumine or 
inspire him, and the divine power to enable him to per- 
form miracles, it was an inquiry, what relation he held 
to God, or what was his rank among intelligent beings. 
That he was sent by God, and assisted, taught and 
guided by him, all admitted. But with philosophers, 
this was not enough to know; though the humble and 
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devout never puzzled themselves about it. Was, then, 
the Logos an angel of God, or the spirit of God, or an 
emanation from God, or an attribute of God, or the 
mere manifestation of divine intelligence and power? 
It is easy to perceive, that in this dispute and in these 
inquiries, much confusion, ambiguity and even contra- 
diction would be apparent in common and uninspired 
writers. Some asserted that Jesus was an angelic be- 
ing, and man only in appearance, as alluded to by 
John in his epistles. Some taught that Jesus was the 
Logos ; and he was called Logos and monogenes, (only- 
begotten;) by which some meant only to express the 
idea of his having the spirit of God in a peculiar de- 
gree, and being the chosen messenger of God; while 
others seem to imply that he was not a man, but an 
angel, or celestial being; or that the Logos or spirit 
and wisdom of God supplied the place of a human soul; 
so that while he had a body of flesh, his spirit or mind 
was none other than the Logos or spirit of God. 

What does the apostle John teach? His doctrine 
cannot be supposed to be materially different from that 
of the other apostles; and the surest way to learn his 
meaning of a passage, somewhat obscure in itself and 
taken alone, is by comparing it with other passages. 
When he says that the Logos became flesh and dwelt 
among us, it may be shown, by other parts of his wri- 
tings, that his meaning is, the spirit of God, or the di- 
vine spirit, (which inspired the prophets, and is the 
source of life and light, of intelligence, wisdom and 
power, ) was united to Jesus, or was imparted to him, 
in an extraordinary measure, so that he was actuated 
and guided by the divine intelligence, or Logos, at all 
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times; that it resided with him and manifested itself 
by him, in his doctrines and miracles, in such a pecu- 
liar manner, as it did not in any other; and therefore 
he was called the Son of God, the anointed, or Mes- 
siah, or Christ, the only-begotten, &c. Still he was a 
man, because born of a woman, grew up, and felt, and 
was tempted like other men; suffered and died asa 
man; and therefore was a man divinely illumined, qual- 
ified, empowered, and directed. According to John, 
Jesus declared, on all occasions, that he was sent by 
God, and that God enabled him to dothe miracles 
which he performed; and he claimed to be the Son 
of God, because he was inspired and sent by him. See 
chap. x. 36. John the Baptist says he was the Son of 
God, because the spirit descended and rested on him, at 
his baptism. Peter says, in his first address to the 
Jews, after the resurrection of our Lord, ‘ A man ap- 
proved of God among you, by miracles and wonders 
and signs, which God did by him.’ Acts ii.22. Again, 
chap. x. 38, ‘ How God anointed Jesus of Nazareth 
with the holy spirit, (or inspired him) who went about 
doing good, and healing all who were diseased, for 
God was with him.’ Paul says, chap. xiii. ‘Of this 
man’s (David’s) seed hath God, according to his prom- 
ise, raised up to Israel a Savior, even Jesus, whom 
the Jews and Pilate put to death, but whom God raised 
from the dead, in fulfillment of his promise ,’ and there- 
fore he adds, ‘ thou art my Son, this day have | begot- 
ten thee.’ Paul also says, Acts xvii. 31, ‘ God hath 
appointed a day, in which he will judge the world in 
righteousness, by the man whom he hath ordained.’ 
And the same inspired apostle says also, ‘ unto us there 
17* 
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is one Mediator, between God and man, the anointed 
man Jesus.’ 

By examining the first epistle of John, we also learn 
what was his doctrine. Hespeaks of Jesus, as having 
the words of life, but asa man, whom he and his fellow 
apostles had seen and conversed with, and handled, and 
long had intercourse with; as one clothed with flesh as 
we are, as a holy and righteous advocate for us, as the 
Messiah, or Christ; in other words, as a man, and not 
an angel or mere spirit, though sent to declare the 
words of eternal life. 

When, therefore, John says, ‘ the word, the Logos, 
became flesh,’ or, was united to a man, the meaning is, 
that Jesus was inspired, but in a far higher degree and 
measure than any other had ever been; than even Mo- 
ses, inasmuch, as the system he revealed and taught 
was superior to that of Moses: for Moses was the agent 
to give the law, (which had regard to outward and 
temporal things) while Jesus was appointed to reveal 
and dispense truth and grace. The Logos, the spirit of 
God, was imparted to him in such a degree, that it was 
said he had it not by measure, as other inspired men 
had, and that it was united to him, or dwelt in him con- 
tinually, after his baptism, when the spirit descended 
on him, and he was called the Son of God. The term 
Logos was more in use, both by Jewish and Greek wri- 
ters near the close of the first century, and in the lat- 
ter part of the time of John, than at a previous period, 
though it sometimes occurs in some more ancient wri 
tings. And its meaning was, ‘the divine wisdom, or 
intelligence,’ ‘ the spirit or mind of God;’ that is, God 





himself, or a divine attribute. The Jewish books call- 
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ed Targums spoke of Logos, or the Logos of God, asthe 
spirit of God, or a manifestation of divine intelligence 
and power. So Philo, a learned Jew of Alexandria, 
who lived in the first century, uses the term, and adopts 
it to describe the wisdom and power of God, or the 
manifestation of those attributes.* Plato, indeed, sev- 
eral centuries before, made use ‘of this term, when 
speaking of the wisdom and power of the Deity, or of 
the intelligent, creative power of God. In the second 
century, Justin, the martyr, says, Logos is the wisdom 
or intelligence and power of God; he uses it evidently 
to signify a divine attribute, or the spirit of God; and 
yet it is true he speaks of it sometimes as a person; 
but not more so than he and others of that age, (as well 
as before and after that period,) speak of light, life, 
power, as distinct beings, but in the way of personifi- 
cation, undoubtedly. A little later, Athenagoras says, 
‘the Son is the Logos, reason and intelligence of God.’ 
Theophilus of Antioch, about the same time says, 
‘ Logos is the spirit, the wisdom of God.’ Clement of 
Alexandria and Tertullian speak in a similar way, but 
with less distinctness and less intelligibly. 

That John has reference in the introduction of his 
gospel to these opinions and theories seems very evi- 
dent. Inhis first epistle, which was also written when 
he was very aged, he refers tothe same opinions. He 
says the word, or the word of life, (which mee the 
same,) was manifested by Jesus, whom he saw and 
knew, and heard, and who was areal man; and that 
he who denied this was antichrist. Writing, then, as 


* He says, Logos is the image or display of the Divinity. 
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an apostle, and among heathen philosophers, who pro- 
fessed to know what the divine being or spirit was, and 
how it operated, and requested also to write for the in- 


formation and benefit of Christians, it was proper for 


him to refer to the subject, deep and recondite as it 
was, and concisely to state his opinion. And though 
we are not obliged tou suppose that even an inspired 
apostle was able to explain all the mysteries of the 
Divinity, or the mode of God’s operating from eternity, 
we are required, as believers in the inspiration of the 
apostles, to admit that what is said so expressly, and 
emphatically of the Logos is agreeable to true theology, 
and is of sufficient authority to claim our assent. JI 
have been thus particular in referring to this part of 
John’s gospel, because such various theories have been 
formed from it; and to justify the use of the original 
Greek term, Logos, in this volume, in preference to 
word; which is very ambiguous, and falls far short of 
the signification of the original, as I trust is evident 
from the remarks above. It is not for the sake of nov- 
elty, but from a regard to truth and fidelity, that the 
original word isretaimed. ‘The terms both in English 
and Jatin, used for Logos, are utterly insignificant, and 
inadequate to give the true meaning. Mind or spirit, 
wisdom or intelligence, or intelligent power, would be 
far more just and proper, and of these, spirit or mind 
would be equally significant. 

One more remark, as to the common version. The 
Greek term rendered made or make, signifies merely to 
be, or to exist. And I have so given it in the 3d and 
i4th verses, as well as in other places. 
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MATTHEW XxiIl. 1—39. 


TRANSLATION AND EXPOSITION. 


MATTH. xxiii. 1—39. 


Jesus rebukes the hypocrisy of the Pharisees, and foretells the 


destruction of Jerusalem. 


1 Then spake Jesus to the multitude and to his dis- 
2 ciples, saying, The Scribes and the Pharisees sit in 
3 Moses’s seat. All therefore, whatsoever they bid you 
to observe, observe and do; but do not conformably 
4 to their works, for they say and donot. For they 
bind burdens heavy and difficult to be borne, and lay 
them on men’s shoulders, but they themselves will 
5 not move them with one of their fingers. But all 
their works they doin order to be seen by men. 
For they make broad their phylacteries, and enlarge 
6 the borders of their garments, and love the upper- 
most rooms at feasts, and the chief seats in the syn- 
7 agogues, and greetings in the markets, and to be 
s called by men Rabbi, Rabbi. But be not ye called 
Rabbi, for one is your Master, and all ye are breth- 
gren. And do not call any one your father upon the 
earth, for one who is in heaven is your father. 
10 Neither be ye called masters, for one who is the 
11 Messiah is your master. But the greatest of you 
12 shall be your servant. For whosoever will exalt 
himself shall be humbled; and whosoever will hum- 
ble himself shall be exalted. 
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14 But woe unto you, Scribes and Pharisees, hyp- 
ocrites, because ye devour the possessions of widows, 
and for a pretence make long prayers; for this ye 
shall receive a more aggravated condemnation. 

is Woe unto you, Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites, 
because ye shut up the kingdom of heaven against 
men, so ye neither go in yourselves, nor suffer those 

15 who are going in to enter. Woe unto you, Scribes 
and Pharisees, hypocrites, because ye traverse the 
‘sea and the land to make one proselyte, and when 
he is made, ye make him two-fold more than your- 

16 selves a child of hell. Woe unto you, blind guides, 
who say, ‘ Whosoever shall swear by the Temple, 
it is nothing; but whosoever shall swear by the gold 

17 of the Temple, he is bound.’ Ye fools and blind, 
for which is greater, the gold, or the Temple which 

ig sanctifies the gold? And—‘ whosoever shall swear 
by the altar, itis nothing; but whosoever shall swear 

19 by the gift which is upon it, he is bound.’ Ye fools 
and blind, for which is the greater, the gift, or the 

20 altar which sanctifies the gift? Surely he who 
swears by the altar, swears by it, and by every thing 

21 upon it; and he who swears by the ‘Temple, swears 

22 by it, and by him that dwelleth therein; and he who 
swears by heaven, swears by the throne of God, and 

23 by him that sitteth thereon. Woe unto you, Scribes 


and Pharisees, hypocrites, because ye pay tithes of 
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mint and dill and cummin, and have omitted the 
weightier matters of the law, judgment, mercy and 
faith. These ye should have done, and not have left 
24 the others undone. Ye blind guides, which strain 
25 out a gnat and swallow acamel. Woe unto you, 
Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites, because ye 
cleanse the outside of the cup and of the platter, but 
within they are full of extortion and unrighteousness, 
26 Thou blind Pharisee, cleanse first the inside of the 
cup and the platter, that the outside may be clean 
27 also. Woe unto you, Scribes and Pharisees, hypo- 
crites, because ye are like unto whitened sepul- 
chres, which indeed appear beautiful outwardly, but 
within are full of dead men’s bones, and of all impu- 
28 rity. So do ye also outwardly appear righteous 
unto men, but within ye are full of hypocrisy and 
29 lawlessness. Woe unto you, Scribes and Pharisees, 
hypocrites, because ye build the tombs of the Proph- 
ets and adorn the sepulchres of the righteous, and 
30 say—‘ If we had been in the days of our fathers, we 
would not have been partakers with them in the 
31 blood of the prophets.’ So ye are witnesses against 
yourselves, that ye are the children of those who 
32 killed the prophets. Fill ye up then the measure of 
33 your fathers. Ye serpents, ye brood of vipers, how 
34 can ye escape the judgment of hell? Wherefore be- 


hold I send unto you prophets, and wise men and 
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Scribes, and some of them ye shall kill and crucify, 
and some of them ye shall scourge in your synagogues, 


35 and shall persecute from city to city, so that upon 


you may come all the righteous blood shed upon the 


earth, from the blood of righteous Abel to the blood 
of Zacharias, son of Barachias, whom ye slew be- 
36 tween the Temple and the altar. Verily I say unto 
you, all these things shall come upon this genera- 
37 tion. O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou which killest 
the prophets, and stonest them which are sent unto 
thee, how often would I have gathered thy children 
together as a bird gathereth her brood under her 
38 wings, but ye would not. Behold, your dwelling is 
39 left unto you desolate. For I say unto you, that ye 
shall not see me henceforth until ye shall say— 


Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord. 


EXPLANATORY NOTES AND PRACTICAL REMARKS. 


Similar rebukes of the gross hypocrisy of the Pharisees 
may be found in Mark xii, 38, and in Luke xx. 45, 

The Jews were at an early period divided into three 
principal sects—the Essenes, the Sadducees and the Phari- 
ses, The Essenes were a simple and upright body of en- 
thusiasts or mystics, who dwelt in retirement in the neigh- 
borhood of Alexandria. They are not mentioned by name in 
the New Testament, and if reprehended at all by Jesus it 
was only for their excessive formality. Their goods were 
common, their diet plain, and as they spent much time in 
prayer, their manner of life was similar to that of the an- 
cient prophets. 

The Sadducees were a kind of Deists, They acknowl- 
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